STILL AT PEACE
ex-naval officer and a well-known political writer and broad-
caster, began in 1938 to publish a weekly bulletin, the K-HNews
Letter. This contained personal views in essay-like form, rather
than strictly factual information. Nevertheless, by the middle of
1939 it had a circulation of over 50,000. It was followed by
many other news-letters. For example, the Arrow, by a diplo-
matic correspondent; the Broadsheet, by a distinguished lawyer;
Father Desmond's Views Letter, by an Anglo-Catholic ecclesiastic;
In Plain English, by the medical correspondent of The Times,
who had views about finance as well as about medicine; the
Fleet Street News Letter, the Diplomatic-Political Correspondent', and
Empire sheets such as the Hong-Kong News Letter and the Aus-
tralian Considerations. All these gave facts overlooked or suppressed
by the newspapers, and represented one man's personal inter-
pretation of events or the views of some important minority.
They were a revival of the personal news-letters which had been
circulated among large groups of friends or business associates
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. All were distributed
by post to subscribers and none publicly offered for sale on
bookstalls or in the streets; this emphasized their personal,
'inside* appeal, and also protected them from retaliatory action
by the newspapers or the public characters they maligned.
Newspaper editors began to see that the public liked to feel
that it was getting the 'inside facts'. Already in France Mme
Genevieve Tabouis of the anti-Fascist L'GEuvre enjoyed a great
reputation for knowing what was happening 'behind the scenes',
even though many of her statements and predictions proved
unfounded. Her articles were published in England by the
independent-minded Sunday Referee, which some people bought
solely for that reason. Just before the war began, even the
popular newspapers began to run 'Inside Information' and
'Secret Service' columns in which were presented special pieces
of political information and conjecture in a way which sug-
gested secret prowling down the 'diplomatic corridors'. It
would be wrong to suggest that the British were suddenly
developing an overpowering desire to know nothing but the
facts. They were also looking for optimistic encouragement and
for acknowledged authority to rely on in everyday decisions and
points of view. Part of the success of news-letters was due to
their avoidance of newspaper tricks and rhetoric, which made
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